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REPORT. 


The  eleventh  year  of  my  labor  has  closed  under  very 
*  gratifying  auspices,  —  not  altogether  due  to  returning 
prosperit}%  but  to  the  growing,  enlightened,  healthy, 
public  sentiment. 

Investigation  proves  the  Mercantile  Library  Associa¬ 
tion  to  have  been  a  large  factor  to  the  improved  social 
condition  of  the  working-people,  as  it  made  gentlemen 
first,  and  business-men  next. 

The  spirit  of  Josiah  Bounderby  or  Sir  Joseph  Porter 
could  have  no  lodgement  in  the  minds  of  its  members. 

It  also  exploded  the  idea  of  the  much-vaunted  “  self- 
made  man,” — he  simply  made  the  most  of  his  advan¬ 
tages,  and  the  greater  his  success  the  heavier  his  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  young  men  and  women  whose  interests  he 
holds  in  his  keeping,  and  whose  destiny  he  controls  for 
happiness  or  misery. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  of  young  women 
who  had  high  social  ambition  to  carry  a  library-book  or  a 
music-roll  in  their  hands  on  their  way  to  work  ;  the  excuse 
being  that  it  was  not  upon  their  own  account,  but  out  of 
consideration  for  their  brothers,  parents,  and  friends. 

Enterprising  business-men  saw  at  once  how  to  utilize 
that  regard  for  the  opinion  of  others  ;  and  as  the  irrepres¬ 
sible  demand  for  perfection  could  not  be  met  with  ordinary 
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working-girls,  and  while  the  Harvard  Annex  squabbled 
over  admitting  women,  the  workshops  opened  their  doors 
wide,  and  placed  their  compensation  so  high,  that  the 
girls  could  afford  to  surround  themselves  with  comfort 
and  refinement,  thereby  bringing  society  up  to  their 
demand,  instead  of  dragging  themselves  down  to  ignorant 
pretence. 

METHOD  OP  MANUFACTURE  OF  MEN’S  CLOTHING. 

The  manufacture  of  men’s  clothing,  custom  and  sale, 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  Boston  industries  for 
women.  It  employs  the  largest  number,  has  the  longest 
seasons,  and,  on  an  average,  pays  the  best  wages,  and 
requires  a  corresponding  superiority  of  strength  and 
endurance. 

They  are  classified  in  a  great  many  divisions,  — first,  the 
custom  coatmakers,  who  can  do  every  part  of  the  work, 
except  pressing.  They  receive  from  twelve  dollars  to 
twenty-one  dollars  a  week.  Next,  the  “  bushel”  women, 
who  are  emplo3Ted  by  the  week,  and  necessarily  must 
understand  every  part  of  the  trade,  besides  being  both 
conscientious  and  swift,  as  the  price  of  a  “  bushelling  job  ” 
to  the  customer  is  fixed  according  to  the  time  it  takes  her 
to  accomplish  it.  Vestmaking  is  attractive:  it  requires 
deft  fingers,  and  is  a  pretty  garment  when  finished,  and 
commands  proportionate  remuneration. 

The  custom  pantmaking  is  the  least  desirable,  as  the 
four  long  seams  have  to  be  stitched  by  hand  ;  then  the  two 
side-pockets,  watch-pocket,  and  additional  back-pockets 
produce  an  amount  of  extra  work  the  wearer  can  never 
appreciate. 

The  house  of  Macullar,  Parker,  &  Co.,  on  Washington 
Street,  has  done  more  to  improve  public  taste,  advance 
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the  interests  of  its  employees,  and  create  an  honorable 
dealing  with  patrons,  than  any  other  establishment  in  the 
country. 

Their  associates  in  the  trade  aver,  with  admiration, 
“That  house  has  no  rivals;  they  have  created  their  own 
line  of  business  ;  no  one  thinks  of  competing  with  them.” 

As  an  instance  of  the  confidence  their  employees  have 
in  them,  the  following  will  demonstrate  :  — 

Last  spring  the  custom  pantaloon-makers  throughout 
the  city  made  a  demand  for  two  dollars  a  pair,  instead  of 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  the  former  price. 

Accounts  of  their  meetings  appeared  in  the  papers  from 
time  to  time.  Finally  Mr.  Parker,  the  head  of  the  firm, 
inquired  of  Mr.  Griffin,  his  chief  cutter,  if  he  had  heard 
anyT  discontent  expressed  in  regard  to  the  matter  among 
their  employees.  When  answered  in  the  negative,  Mr. 
Parker  instructed  that  gentleman  to  examine  the  pay-roll, 
and  see  how  the  pantaloon-makers  compared  with  coat  and 
vest  makers,  and  report  to  him  if  it  was  possible  to  increase 
the  former. 

The  report  was  favorable,  and  the  advance  w'as  made. 

A  gentleman  who  can  be  as  just  as  that  to  his  employees 
will  be  more  than  just  to  his  patrons. 

It  is  the  custom  of  that  house  to  retain  its  entire  force 
all  the  year  around,  often  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  dollars 
and  cents  ;  but  the  benefits  to  the  employees  as  a  class, 
and  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  community  during  the  last 
six  or  seven  years,  cannot  be  estimated,  as  nothing  is  more 
detrimental  to  health  and  regularity  than  enforced  idle¬ 
ness.  They^  get  into  debt,  become  restless  and  discour¬ 
aged,  and  finally"  break  down  from  anxiety  of  mind,  and 
become  chargeable  to  the  State  or  the  city. 

Macullar,  Parker,  &  Co’s,  custom-made  sale  is  subdi- 
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vided  into  pocket-makers,  seamers,  collar-makers,  ma¬ 
chine-stitchers,  buttonhole-makers,  finishers,  and  little 
“trot”  girls,  whose  business  it  is  to  carry  the  pieces 
from  the  machine-operators  and  pressmen  to  the  seam¬ 
stresses. 

A  child  has  assigned  her  five  or  six,  who  sit  around  one 
table.  Each  girl’s  name  and  number  are  attached  to  every 
part;  and  so  thoroughly  is  the  work  systematized,  that  if 
a  pocket,  cuff,  or  half-sleeve  should  get  “mixed”  with 
two  hundred  others,  it  could  be  found  in  five  minutes. 

Summer  Street  and  vicinity  is  the  great  mart  of  the 
jobbing  clothing  trade. 

Whitten,  Burdett,  &  Young,  in  Winthrop  Square. 

Miner,  Beal,  &  Hackett,  corner  of  Chauncey  and  Sum¬ 
mer  Streets. 

Isaac  Fenno  &  Co.  occupy  the  old  site  of  the  Mercan¬ 
tile  Library  Association,  fronting  Summer  and  Hawley 
Streets. 

As  one  stands  in  the  immense  sale-department,  it  seems 
like  a  great  forest  walled  in,  and  roofed  overhead. 

Upon  the  streets  of  tables  on  each  side,  as  you  pass 
through  the  store,  are  piles  of  coats,  pants,  and  vests, — 
enough  to  supply  all  the  men  in  Massachusetts. 

The  stock  seems  never  to  lessen,  nor  to  accumulate 
beyond  their  control,  so  perfect  is  the  demand  and  supply 
regulated. 

The  workshops  are  in  the  upper  floors  of  the  building, 
furnished  with  all  modern  improvements  and  human  in¬ 
ventions, —  for  instance,  a  shears  that  will  take  fifteen 
thicknesses  of  cloth  at  one  cut,  as  easily  as  3Tou  could  clip 
the  end  of  a  ribbon. 

The  Sewing-machines  are  not  only  run  by  steam,  but 
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have  also  a  double  needle,  one  operator  taking  two  seams 
at  a  time  ;  and  that  department  manufactures  only  twenty 
per  cent  of  their  sales.  Eighty  per  cent  of  their  work  is 
made  in  the  country.  In  one  locality  their  work  extends 
over  a  radius  of  twenty  miles.  It  keeps  the  young  women 
at  home,  and  free  from  the  temptations  of  the  city ;  and 
Sundays  they  fill  the  churches. 

Rhodes  &  Ripley,  farther  down  Summer  Street,  is 
another  well-established  house. 

As  an  instance  that  thejT  too  keep  pace  with  the  times, 
the  following  will  demonstrate  :  — 

Upon  one  occasion  an  order  was  made  up  to  be  sent  by 
express,  when  it  was  discovered,  by  an  accident,  the 
“lot”  was  two  coats  short;  and,  as  the  purchaser  must 
not  be  disappointed,  they  w^ere  cut  from  the  piece  at  one 
o’clock  in  the  da3^,  trimmed,  stitched,  buttonholed,  fin¬ 
ished,  pressed,  and  packed  at  five  o’clock. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  famous  Oak  Hall  on  North 
Street,  conducted  by  Mr.  George  W.  Simmons  and  son, 
two  remarkably  courteous  and  public-spirited  gentlemen. 
One  of  their  great  specialties  is  boj^s’  clothing,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  which  was  a  very  remarkable  achievement. 

Fancy  carries  us  back  to  the  time  when  a  boy’s  clothing 
was  the  terror  to  himself  and  his  mother :  he  had  to  be 
captured  from  play,  held  by  some  one,  the  pattern  fitted 
to  him  by  somebod}^  else,  and  the  whole  house  in  an  up¬ 
roar,  with  flat-irons,  press-boards,  tailor’s  rags,  etc. 

For  three  or  four  days  Georgie  or  Frankie  was  called 
every  half-hour  to  try  on  something ;  and  the  best  result 
from  that  excruciating  ordeal  was  a  shapeless  jacket,  and 
trousers  twice  too  large  for  him. 

The  manufacture  of  boys’  clothing  has  been  reduced  to 
a  perfect  science  ;  and  it'covers  the  ages  from  two  and  a 
half  to  sixteen  years. 
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The  patrons  who  avail  themselves  of  this  vast  improve¬ 
ment  send  their  orders  to  Oak  Hall  from  the  most  extreme 
Western  States  and  Territories  ;  and  the  facility  with  which 
they  are  filled  can  be  imagined  by  the  fact  that  their 
sewing-machines  take  nine  hundred  and  fifty  stitches  a 
minute. 

The  firm  of  Jordan,  Marsh,  &  Co.,  lead,  of  course,  in 
the  manufacture  of  ladies’  apparel ;  and  as  the  public 
have  ample  opportunity  to  visit  the  entire  establishment, 
and  observe  for  themselves  the  happy,  bright  faces  of  the 
multitudes  of  young  women  employed  in  every  depart¬ 
ment,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  further  than  that  Mr. 
Jordan  is  immensely  popular  with  his  entire  force  of  em¬ 
ployees  in  every  branch,  from  the  little  errand-girls  up  to 
the  heads  of  the  departments.  The  universal  acknowl¬ 
edgment  is  spontaneous  in  regard  to  his  acts  of  gener¬ 
osity,  kindly  supervision,  and  interest  in  their  happiness. 

But  here  I  cannot  omit  a  word  or  two  upon  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  Ladies’  Underwear  Manufacturing  De¬ 
partment  of  that  great  house. 

A  set  is  comprised  of  five  pieces  worn  by  a  ladyr  at  one 
time.  Theyr  have  been  perfected  from  year  to  year,  until 
the  garments  are  a  perfect  delight,  —  so  artistic  and  ele¬ 
gant. 

The  trade  continues  to  increase  each  season,  until  there 
is  no  slack  time. 

The  workers  must  have  fingers  as  smooth  as  satin.  Very 
few  have  natural  ability’  to  learn  that  trade. 

The  firm  of  Hogg,  Brown,  &  Taylor,  on  Washington 
Street,  is  considered  one  of  Boston’s  munificent  houses. 

They  also  have  a  choice  assortment  of  ladies’  under¬ 
wear,  and  employ  young  women. 
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THE  COMPOSITORS 

Also  belong  to  the  upper  grades  of  industries  for  girls. 

They  are  employed  mostly  upon  weekly  papers  and 
magazines. 

The  minimum  wages  is  four  dollars  ($4.00),  and  the 
maximum,  sixteen  dollars  ($16.00)  a  week. 

It  is  supposed  there  are  fifteen  hundred  in  the  city,  but 
not  that  number  at  work  at  any  one  time. 

Mr.  Justin  Jones,  editor  of  u  The  Yankee  Blade/’  has 
instructed  two  hundred  and  fifty  (250)  young  women  com¬ 
positors  in  his  time. 

The  boot  and  shoe  trade  also  demands  a  high  order  of 
ability,  and  is  subdivided  similar  to  clothing. 

The  house  of  Cox,  Young,  &  Gardner,  on  Pearl  Street, 
represents  the  best  style  and  manufacture  in  town. 

The  girls  have  no  vacation,  except  from  choice,  as  the 
work  continues  throughout  the  year  without  intermission. 

The  wages  range  from  $7.00  to  $16.00  a  week  ;  but  of 
course  it  is  only  the  Daniel  Websters  of  women  who  make 
$16.00  in  any  trade. 

4 ‘let  them  do  housework.” 

The  multitude  of  girls  employed  in  shops  is  very  large. 

The  majority  make  very  small  wages ;  and  from  the 
changes  in  fashion,  fluctuations  in  business,  they  have 
long  vacations.  What  supports  them  during  that  time, 
and  how  they  live,  are  questions  that  would  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  to  study  as  the  science  of  life.  The  an¬ 
swer  would  come  from  parties  who  have  but  a  limited 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  “  Let  them  do  housework.” 
But  the  comprehensive  report  of  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright 
tells  us  there  are  15,087  domestics  in  the  city  of  Boston ; 
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and  I  am  free  to  say  that  the  relation  between  themselves 
•and  their  emploj-ers  is  as  felicitous  as  could  be  desired 
between  any  two  classes. 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BOWER  AND  ITS  REGULAR  WORK. 

The  reading-room  has  a  library  consisting  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  volumes  of  well-selected  reading-matter.  Weekly 
and  monthly  magazines  are  also  supplied,  as  well  as  the 
daily  and  weekty  papers. 

The  walls  are  adorned  with  pictures  of  Lincoln,  Sum¬ 
ner,  Beecher,  Collier,  and  Dickens,  including  a  number  of 
Louis  L.  Prang  &  Co.’s  best  chromos. 

Two  little  canary-birds  have  been  inmates  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  seven  years,  named  respectively  “  Dick  Swivel- 
ler  ”  and  “  Jip.” 

The  Bower  also  has  an  ivy  eleven  years  old,  the  vines 
of  which  are  ninety  yards  in  length  from  the  root. 

No  costly  carpets  nor  black-walnut  furniture  are  in  use, 
but  plenty  of  room,  sun,  and  good  air  in  summer,  and 
warmth  in  winter. 

The  business-hours  are  from  nine  to  six,  and  a 
young  lad}^  always  in  attendance,  whose  sympathies  are 
thoroughly  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  poor  women  who 
apply  here. 

We  also  keep  two  record-books, — one  for  emploj'ers,  and 
one  for  the  applicants  for  emplo}Tment.  She  has  to  con¬ 
sider  the  fitness  of  the  latter  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  former. 

To  show  the  extent  of  the  business,  a  record  was  taken 
of  the  number  of  visitors  in  a  single  day,  who  had  their 
names  previously  entered.  There  were  found  to  be  eigh¬ 
teen  persons  in  search  of  help,  and  forty-eight  applicants 
for  “  something  to  do,” 
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When  there  is  sufficient  work,  the  number  would  be 

* 

much  less  each  day. 

There  is  no  human  record  that  could  give  the  slightest 
approach  to  the  varied  wants  that  bring  people  here. 

An  account  of  my  hardest  and  best  work  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  withhold,  as  it  would  subject  me  to  unreasonable 
demands,  impossible  for  me  to  meet. 

They  come  in  sickness,  in  debt,  in  disgrace,  in  tempta¬ 
tion,  in  discouragement,  in  fear,  in  every  phase  of  human 
misery  ;  and  not  one  is  sent  forth  without  a  patient,  sym¬ 
pathetic  hearing,  and  the  best  advice  and  encouragement 
that  can  come  from  the  fullest  experience  of  eleven  years’ 
ardent,  faithful,  and  continuous  labor  in  behalf  of  the 
women. 

One  of  the  methods  approved  by  experience  is,  never 
to  volunteer  advice  nor  a  favor  of  any  kind  unsought. 
They  present  their  cases  in  their  own  language.  I  make 
my  diagnosis  accordingly,  and  can  count  upon  the  support 
of  the  State  and  cit}7  every  time. 

A  poor  sick  girl  in  debt  asked  me  to  get  her  something 
to  do.  I  knew  the  thing  would  be  a  cruelty,  and  took  her 
to  Mr.  Pettee,  Secretarj7  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor, 
that  he  might  help  her  until  she  was  able  to  work.  He 
suggested  to  me  that  if  her  name  appeared  upon  his 
books  she  would  be  a  pauper,  although  he  would  not  tell 
her  so.  He  then  said,  “  If  you  will  take  her  up-stairs  to 
Mr.  Frothingham,  of  the  Provident  Association,  he  will 
give  her  all  she  needs,  and  I  will  reimburse  him.” 

The  city  has  a  probation  officer,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Savage, 
in  the  municipal  courts,  to  look  after  the  poor  unfortunate 
girls  ;  and  that  gentleman  discharges  his  duty  in  the  most 
wise  and  humane  manner. 

It  will  be  well  to  note  communications  that  appeared  in 
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the  newspapers  from  time  to  time,  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  no  occasion  to  furnish  free  dinners  in  winter  to 
poor  girls,  as  so  many  families  in  the  country  were  in 
want  of  servants.  Another,  to  the  effect  that  if  they 
accepted  free  dinners,  and  refused  to  take  a  good  place, 
the}r  were  “  beggars  of  the  meanest  sort.” 

To  the  first  I  would  sa}-,  that  when  one  shop  discharges 
fifty  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  another  twenty,  another 
five,  and  so  on,  it  is  beyond  human  possibility  to  put 
them,  one  at  a  time,  in  a  place  in  the  country. 

The  next,  to  aver  that  I,  for  a  moment,  would  encourage 
beggary,  by  feeding  girls  who  refuse  to  work,  is  extremely 
cruel  and  unjust. 

PHILANTHROPY  OF  THE  GIRL. 

Out  of  1,940  girls  and  women  I  found  places  for  1,670 
in  families  between  the  30th  of  Ma}^  1880,  and  the  30th 
of  May,  1881  ;  furnished  stationery,  clerical  work,  and 
all  that  was  necessaiy,  without  one  cent  of  charge  to 
either  party.  Many  were  excellent  families,  and  could 
pa}r  good  wages  ;  others  were  very  poor,  and  could  only 
afford  to  pay  one  dollar  and  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a 
week.  Then  I  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  philanthropy  of 
the  girl. 

One  was  a  minister,  settled  in  the  western  part  of  this 
State,  preaching  for  five  hundred  dollars  a  year.  He  had 
an  invalid  wife,  bab}r,  and  crippled  child,  three  3Tears  of 
age  ;  and  he  wanted  a  girl  for  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a 
week,  and  said  “  that  was  all  his  work  was  worth.”  The 
girl  was  a  good  cook,  washer,  and  ironer ;  and  she  argued 
that  she  was  worth  three  dollars,  and  he  had  better  take 
one  worth  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  :  but  he  insisted  upon 
her.  She  finally  turned  toward  me,  saj’ing,  “I  should 
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prefer  to  go  to  another  place  at  my  regular  wages,  and 
then  send  him  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  every  Saturday 
night  to  help  him  along.” 

Another  housekeeper  had  ten  in  family,  and  offered  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  week.  She  asserted  that  “her 
work  was  not  worth  more,  as  she  had  no  dinners  cooked 
except  on  Sunday.”  The  girl  took  that  place  to  be 
altogether  too  easy  at  any  price. 

CHRONIC  INFIRMITY. 

The  bane  of  my  life  is  a  class  of  people  who  are  afflicted 
with  the  chronic  infirmity  of  finding  fault  with  servant- 
girls.  They  are  perfectly  rational  and  reasonable  upon 
every  other  subject ;  but  that  is  an  incurable  malady. 

.When  one  sees  the  well-dressed,  healthy,  clean,  whole- 
some-looking  multitude  in  the  streets  and  liighwa3’s,  it  is 
conclusive  proof  that  the  fifteen  thousand  domestics  know 
how  to  cook,  wash  and  iron,  scrub,  clean,  and  wait  upon 
them  in  good  style  wherever  they  come  from. 

When  the  system  of  free  dinners  was  established  six 
years  ago,  I  had  a  preconceived  idea  that  vanity  and  the 
love  of  dress  was  the  great  cause  of  young  women’s  ruin. 

I  took  pains  to  inquire  of  the  poor  girls  who  were  the 
victims  of  intemperance,  and  others  who  were  arrested 
night  after  night  for  “street-walking,”  .and  received  in¬ 
variably  but  one  answer ;  and  that  was,  that  the  love  of 
dress  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

In  the  first  case,  the  appetite  was  created  from  lack  of 
regular  food,  as  it  was  more  convenient  to  buy  a  bottle  of 
lager  or  a  stronger  stimulant  than  to  get  a  cup  of  tea  or 
cooked  food  ;  and,  when  once  that  perverted  appetite  is 
acquired,  it  is  be3Tond  the  control  of  the  victim  to  over¬ 
come.  From  the  latter  class,  one  girl,  a  box-maker  out 
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of  employment,  told  me  she  sat  in  her  lodging-room  from 
Sunday  night  until  Wednesday  night  without  tasting  food, 
and  she  could  not  beg.  Finally  she  found  “  a  friend,’ * 
who  took  her  to  a  restaurant,  and  gave  her  a  good  meal, 
another  and  another,  until  she  was  placed  under  obliga¬ 
tions  to  him.  She  never  went  back  to  box-making. 

YOUNG  MEN  WERE  SUNK  AS  LOW  AS  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

The  next  -were  two  handsome  sisters,  who  were  also 
forced  to  be  idle,  and  were  paying  five  dollars  a  week 
for  a  room :  they  were  likewise  famishing.  An  old 
schoolmate  accidentally  called  upon  them,  accompanied 
by  a  friend.  The  young  gentlemen  sent  out  for  a  supper 
of  broiled  chicken,  champagne,  and  various  other  deli¬ 
cacies,  that  cost  between  five  and  ten  dollars. 

The  dissipation  and  extravagance  was.  kept  up  until  the 
young  men  were  sunk  as  low  as  the  young  women  who 
went  down  step  by  step  to  the  street.  At  no  stage  of  their 
career  did  they  care  for  dress.  I  could  fill  volumes  with 
the  same  testimony  from  those  two  classes. 

I  would  like  to  have  some  of  the  critics  in  regard  to  my 
efforts  listen  patiently  and  justly  as  I  do  for  a  week.  I 
feel  very  sure  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  would  insert 
their  illogical  stuff'  in  the  wraste-basket,  rather  than  put  it 
in  the  newspaper. 

The  Boston  correspondents  have  also  caught  up  this 
spirit  of  abuse  of  our  shop-girls  to  edify  their  readers. 

I  would  suggest  that  one  of  them  get  up  at  half-past 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning  for  a  fortnight,  in  order  to  see 
for  himself  the  girls  as  they  come  from  South  Boston, 
Dorchester,  Charlestown,  East  Boston,  Chelsea,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Brookline,  Somerville. 

The  three  long  unbroken  processions  that  march  down 
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Harrison  Avenue,  Washington,  and  Tremont  Streets,  all 
on  foot,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  their  modest, 
quiet  appearance  and  good  conduct.  The  journey  is  a 
long  one  to  their  places  of  work ;  but  they  are  never 
jostled  by  newspaper  critics  and  correspondents  at  that 
early  hour.  After  two  or  three  reviews  the  Boston  cor¬ 
respondent  of  “The  New  York  Graphic”  could  write  a 
letter  to  his  paper  far  more  truthful  and  interesting. 

There  is  one  class  of  girls,  however,  with  whom  I  have 
no  patience.  They  are  generally  young  and  attractive ; 
they  find  a  lady  who  is  not  only  kind  and  gentle,  but  she 
takes  a  personal  interest  in  all  that  concerns  them,  includ¬ 
ing  the  benefits  of  her  education  and  advantages.  When 
they  have  been  in  a  place  three  or  four  years,  and  the 
lady  seems  attached  to  them,  they  will  leave  with  no  pos¬ 
sible  excuse  except  “  to  make  a  change.” 

Many  ladies  have  told  me  they  were  so  discouraged  by 
such  actions  that  they  should  never  take  any  further  in¬ 
terest,  but  pay  the  girls  their  wages,  and  make  them  do 
their  work.  The  girls,  on  the  other  hand,  never  find  a 
place  where  the  people  are  interested  in  them  again. 
Their  obstinacy  injures  themselves  as  much  as  it  discom¬ 
modes  the  people  who  have  been  so  kind  to  them. 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Annual  Fair  to  raise 
funds  for  free  dinners  for  girls  out  of  employment,  — 

President.  —  Hon.  F.  W.  Bird. 

Vice-Presidents. — Mr.  S.  R.  Urbino,  Miss  Jennie  Col¬ 
lins. 

Treasurer.  —  Mrs.  John  H.  Pillsbury. 

Executive  Committee.  —  Mrs.  William  B.  Smart,  Mrs. 
S.  R.  Urbino,  Mrs.  Ammi  Brown,  Mrs.  S.  A.  G.  Barrett, 
Miss  Alice  G.  Brown,  Mr.  Carl  Schoenhof,  Mr.  Andrew 
J.  Foskett,  Mr.  Albert  C.  Russell,  Miss  Chattie  Bowen. 
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Thirty-five  hundred  free  dinners  were  served  during  the 
winter  months  to  girls  out  of  employment.  For  that  pur¬ 
pose  twelve  barrels  of  potatoes  and  apples  were  contrib¬ 
uted  by  Col.  T.  W.  Peirce  of  Topsfield,  Mass.  ;  a 
quantity  of  meat  from  Ellis  Bros,  of  the  Boylston  Mar¬ 
ket  ;  bread  every  day  from  William  Wallace,  jun. 

REGULAR  CONTRIBUTORS  FROM  MAY  30,  1880,  TO  MAY  30,  1881. 


Macullar,  Parker,  &  Co.  ......  $100  00 

*Hon.  John  C.  Gray  .......  100  00 

Mrs.  Peter  C.  Brooks  .  .  .  .  .  .  100  00 

*Mr.  Charles  Lyman  ......  200  00 

Voted  by  a  charitable  institution  .  .  .  .  150  00 
A  friend  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  100  00 

Isaac  Fenno  &  Co.  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  50  00 

R.  M.  Pulsifer  &  Co.,  Boston  Herald  .  .  .  50  00 

Col.  T.  W.  Peirce  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  50  00 

Hon.  Henry  L.  Peirce  .  .  .  .  .  .  50  00 

Mr.  William  B.  Stevens  .  .  .  .  .  .  50  00 

Mrs.  J.  W.  James .  25  00 

Mr.  George  Higginson  .  .  .  .  .  .  30  00 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  .  .  .  .  .  25  00 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Jenkins  .  .  .  .  .  .  20  00 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  25  00 

Mr.  Simeon  Brownell  .  .  .  .  .  .  25  00 

Cash .  25  00 

Cash .  25  00 

Cash . *  25  00 

Cash  ..........  20  00 

Cash .  20  00 

Cash . ......  25  00 

Cash .  20  00 

Cash .  40  00 

Cash .  20  00 

Cash .  30  00 


*  Deceased. 


$1,400  00 
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Proceeds  of  the  Fair  and  donations  of  $10  and  less  .  $800  65 


$2,200  65 

From  the  State  for  extreme  cases  ....  200  00 

$2,400  65 

Articles  were  contributed  to  Mrs.  Smart’s  table,  during 
the  Fair,  by  the  following-named  firms  and  parties :  — 

London  Tea- Store. 

Morse,  Shepard,  &  Co. 

Jones,  McDuffee,  &  Stratton. 

Clark,  Adams,  &  Clark. 

J.  H.  Pray  &  Son. 

T.  E.  Mosely. 

H.  R.  Plympton. 

Chase  &  Sanborn. 

Mr.  Bush. 

G.  Parmalee. 

R.  H.  Brigham. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Pillsbury. 

J.  W.  Johnson,  of  the  Quincy  House. 

Cash  donations  to  Mrs.  William  B.  Smart  for  Miss 
Collins,  — 

Capt.  J.  P.  Bradlee. 

David  Nevins,  Esq. 

Jacob  Pfaff,  Esq. 

Sheriff  Clarke. 

Major  H.  C.  Brooks. 

Deputy-Sheriff  Dearborn. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Young’s  Hotel. 

J.  O.  Carpenter. 

A.  W.  Spencer,  Esq. 

Mr.  Gurney,  of  the  Tremont  House. 

Mr.  Skinner. 

Mrs.  Smart  wishes  to  tender  her  acknowledgments  to 
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all  of  the  above  for  their  kindness  in  contributing  so 
generousty  for  the  Fair. 


EXPENDITURES  FROM  MAY  30,  1880,  TO  MAY  30,  1881. 


Rent  ....... 

.  $700  00 

Labor  ...... 

.  350  00 

Gas  and  coal  .  .  .  . 

.  145  00 

W ater  tax . . 

11  00 

Contingent  expenses  .... 

146  00 

Printing  .  .  .  .  j 

34  00 

Meat,  vegetables,  and  groceries 

555  00 

Personal  expenses  .... 

.  241  00 

From  the  State  for  extreme  cases 

.  200  00 

«  •• 

$2,382  00 

Balance  on  hand 

.  |18  65 

I  cannot  close  this  without  tendering  my  sincere  thanks 
to  Dr.  Henry  B.  Wheelwright,  Superintendent  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  Lunacy,  and  Charity,  who  has  upon  all 
occasions  responded  with  wisdom  and  kindness  to  the 
cases  recommended  to  him.  One  was  a  girl  who  was  sick 
and  in  debt.  He  gave  her  ten  dollars ;  and,  the  first 
money  she  earned  after  her  recovery,  she  refunded  it  to 
the  State,  although  she  knew  it  was  given  to  her. 

The  Registration  Office,  at  room  41,  Charity  Building, 
Chardon  Street,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Associated 
Charities,  looks  after  the  interests  of  the  poor  of  the  city 
in  the  most  efficient  manner.  It  is  conceded  to  be  the 
best  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  under  the  management  of 
Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Sta¬ 
tistics  of  Labor,  a  gentleman  of  transcendent  abilities. 
He  can  grasp  the  most  complicated  issue  of  the  many- 
sided  labor  problem,  and  has  the  power  to  impart  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  research  with  all  the  charm  of  a  romance. 
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nature’s  gifts  are  so  unevenly  divided. 

According  to  his  tables,  we  have  between  thirt}^  and 
forty  thousand  shop-girls  in  Boston.  Nature’s  gifts  are 
so  unevenly  divided  among  them,  that  two  will  sit  side  by 
side,  upon  the  same  kind  of  work,  with  the  same  oppor¬ 
tunities.  One  will  earn  seven  dollars  a  week  easily ;  the 
other  will  have  to  work  hard  to  earn  three.  And  that  dif¬ 
ference  of  natural  ability  is  also  perceptible  among  the 

FIFTEEN  THOUSAND  DOMESTICS. 

The  experts  can  wash,  iron,  and  cook.  If  the  others 
can  wash,  they  cannot  cook  ;  if  they  can  cook,  cannot 
wash.  Hence  they  ask  for  a  chance  to  assist  in  house¬ 
work ,  and  fail  to  give  general  satisfaction  from  no  fault 
of  their  own. 

That  there  is  a  dark  side  to  this  question  cannot  be  put 
out  of  sight ;  but  glaring  as  it  is,  and  discouraging  as  it 
looks,  with  the  present  agencies  at  work,  —  nobly  assisted 
by  the  Boston  press,  so  rich  in  thought,  lofty  in  tone, 
bold  in  utterance,  and  graphic  in  the  minutest  item  that  is 
of  interest  to  society,  —  we  can  hope  for  the  happiest  re¬ 
sults  in  the  future. 

JENNIE  COLLINS. 

Boffin’s  Bower,  1031  Washington  St., 

May  30, 1881. 
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